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President  McKinley's  Share 
in  the  War  With  Spain. 

He   Exhausted  Every  Avenue  of  Diplomacy  to  Avoid 

the  Conflict,  But  After  It  Began  He  Pushed  It 

With  Vigor  In  Order  to  Speedily  Bring 

About  Peace  with  Success. 

LFrom"  The  American-Spanish  Ifcir,"  published  by  Chas.  C.  Haskell  &  Son,  Norwich,  Conn.] 

"We  want  no  wars  of  conquest.  We  must  avoid  the  temptation 
of  territorial  aggression.  War  should  never  be  entered  upon  until 
everv  agency  of  peace  has  failed." 

These  were  the  ringing  words  of  William  McKinley,  when  he  took 

the  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1897,  with  the 
shadow  of  an  impend- 
ing conflict  with  Spain 
resting  darkly  over 
him.  From  the  views 
thus  expressed  he  never 
deviated  during  all  the 
trying  period  that  aft- 
erwards  intervened. 
When  every  agency  of 
peace  had  failed,  and 
war  became  inevitable, 
he  accepted  all  of  its 
grave  responsibilities, 
just  as,  after  the  pro- 
tocol of  peace  had  been 
signed,  he  declared  that 
where  the  flag  had  once 
been  raised  it  should 
not  be  hauled  down 
with  his  consent,  and 
that,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  he  would  carry  out 
to  their  logical  and  le- 
gitimate conclusions  the  results  achieved  by  the  war. 

More  fully  than  any  one  else  Mr.  McKinley  appreciated,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  Chief  Executive,  the  dread  responsibilities 
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which  a  declaration  of  war  would  impose.  He  knew  that  though  war 
might  be  demanded  or  proclaimed  by  the  people  of  any  nation— Im- 
perial, Monarchical  or  Republican — the  responsibilities  for  its  conduct 
and  for  its  results  must  fall  upon  the  Executive.  He  comprehended  the 
peculiar  difficulties  which  surrounded  our  relations  with  Spain,  the 
greatest  of  these  being  that  which  had  the  least  popular  consideration — 
the  possibility  that  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  would  bring  about 
the  hostile  intervention  of  other  European  Powers,  intimately  connect- 
ed with  that  country  by  ties  of  common  interest  and  family  relation- 
ship. Traditions  and  international  understandings,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  inviolability  of  which  has  so  recently  been  asserted  by  this 
country,  and  questions  of  politics  and  religion  all  aided  to  complicate 
the  situation.  While  it  is  true  that  each  of  the  great  political  parties 
in  the  campaign  which  preceded  the  election  of  President  McKinley  had 
condemned  in  strong  terms  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba, 
and  declared  a  readiness  to  exhaust  every  effort  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  that  island  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  good  government,  no  pledge 
was  given  by  either  party  which  could,  even  by  inference,  be  held  to 
bind  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  up  arms  to  accom- 
plish the  end  which  was  rhetorically  advocated. 

When  Mr.  McKinley  left  his  home  in  Canton,  Ohio,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  he  had  in  mind  a  plan,  which  he  had  carefully 
thought  out,  for  the  emancipation  of  Cuba  and  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  form  of  government  in  that  island.  His  purpose  was  to 
bring  about  this  result  by  a  series  of  swift  and  positive  diplomatic 
movements,  which  included  aa  appeal  to  motives  of  'humanity  and 
justice,  and  an  array  of  the  more  powerful,  if  less  disinterested,  mo- 
tives of  self  interest.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  his  leading 
ideas  for  the  pacification  of  Cuba  was  the  surrender  of  Spanish  sover- 
eignty to  be  brought  about  by  diplomatic  negotiations  or  by  friendly 
purchase,  the  United  States  to  be  either  the  direct  purchaser  or  the 
guarantor  in  behalf  of  an  independent  Cuban  Republic.  He  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  put  in  operation  all  the  agencies  of  diplomacy  to  secure 
an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  Contempor- 
aneously with  these  efforts  he  called  Congress  in  extra  session,  to  enact 
laws  which  should  place  the  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests  of  our  own  country  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  He  asked 
Congress,  before  transacting  any  other  business,  first  to  provide  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  administer  the  Government  faithfully,  without  the 
contraction  of  further  debt  or  the  continued  disturbance  of  our  finances. 
In  the  light  of«events  that  followed,  it  may  well  be  claimed  that  Divine 
Providence  shaped  the  ends  to  which  the  President  directed  the  nation. 
Without  the  revival  of  prosperity,  which  almost  immediately  followed 
the  legislation  recommended — the  enactment  of  which  consumed  time 
and  tended  to  create  a  feeling  of  unrest  on  the  part  of  those  who  desired 
speedy  action  in  Cuba,— there  could  not  have  been  the  national  co- 
hesion which  enabled  us  to  secure  the  results  afterwards  achieved. 
During  this  extra  session,  called  only  to  consider  economic  ques- 


tions,  events  in  Cuba  so  progressed  as  to  excite  the  public  mind  almost 
beyond  the  limits  of  repression.  General  Weyler's  policy  of  concen- 
tration, inaugurated  February  16,  1896,  removed  from  the  provinces 
controlled  by  the  Spanish  army  the  rural  population,  including  women, 
children  and  helpless  old  people.  The  massing  Of  these  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cities,  and  the  leaving  of  them  there  to  die  of  starva- 
tion, had  reached  a  culmination  of  horror  which  shocked  the  civilized 
world.  The  President  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  these  innocent  sufferers;  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose;  and  the  noble  organization 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and,  later  on,  many  newspaper  and  private  agencies 
of  benevolence  were  drawn  to  their  assistance. 

Agitation  for  the  recognition  of  Cuban  Independence,  or  for  forci- 
ble intervention  by  the  United  States,  was  rampant  all  over  the  coun- 
try, sustained  by  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  lecture  forum.  Resolu- 
tions by  the  hundred  were  adopted  at  public  gatherings  and  forwarded 
to  the  President,  almost  as  urgent  in  tone  as  those  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  prior  to  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  So  many 
Americans,  impelled  by  righteous  indignation  at  the  stories  of  Cuban 
wrongs,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Cuban  army  of  freedom  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  Congressional  District  which  did  not  number  one 
or  more  of  these  recruits,  whose  relatives  were  importunate  in  beseech- 
ing their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  take  speedy  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle. 

Expeditions,  unauthorized  by  international  law,  but  quite  general- 
ly sanctioned  by  public  sentiment,  fitted  out  in  our  ports  to  carry 
arms,  ammunition  and  men  to  aid  the  cause  of  Cuba  Libre,  became  so 
alarmingly  frequent  and  formidable  that  the  President  ordered  a  spe- 
cial patrol  by  revenue  cutters  and  naval  vessels  of  our  coast  adjacent 
to  Cuba,  and  directed  the  appointment  of  special  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  prosecute  the  offenders  against  our  neutrality  laws. 
Among  those  intercepted  and  prosecuted  as  the  result  of  these  meas- 
ures was  General  Calixto  Garcia,  the  Cuban  patriot,  whose  death  in 
December,  1898,  while  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  conciliation  to  the 
City  of  Washington,  was  generally  deplored. 

To  the  different  delegations  from  Congress  who  waited  upon  him 
to  urge  immediate  action,  President  McKinley,  with  the  frankness 
which  has  always  characterized  his  dealings  with  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  explained  his  plans  and  his  aspirations  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  and  asked  them  to  give  him  further  time.  Congress 
trusted  the  President,  and  respected  his  wishes  by  adjourning  the  extra 
session  without  taking  decisive  action  on  the  Cuban  question. 

Diplomatic  efforts  to  effect  an  adjustment  were  continued  with  in- 
creased vigor.  The  President,  it  is  understood,  went  just  as  far  in  his 
demands  as  he  could  within  the  constitutional  limits  of  his  power, 
stopping  short  only  of  such  action  as  might  be  construed  into  a  prac- 
tical declaration  of  war.  Spain  replied,  in  her  customary  manner,  by 
promises  and  prevarication.    The  pressure  of  public  sentiment  increased 


in  volume.  Local  militia  organizations,  covertly  or  openly  abetted  by 
governors  of  States,  and  many  individual  citizens  of  military  training, 
undertook  the  organization  of  volunteer  forces  to  proceed  to  Cuba  to 
aid  in  the  liberation  of  its  people.  Political  parties  and  geographical 
lines  were  ignored.  The  men  who  carried  on  the  agitation  were  those 
who  had  fought  on  each  side  of  the  most  desperate  civil  war  of  modern 
history. 

To  withstand  this  pressure  until  the  time  was  ripe;  to  continue 
to  enforce  our  neutrality  laws  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  public  sentiment; 
and  scrupulously  to  observe  all  our  international  obligations  towards 
Spain,  imposed  upon  the  President  duties  which  called  for  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  executive  ability  and  tact. 

When  the  356  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
ninety  Senators,  fresh  from  intercourse  with  their  people,  met  in  regu- 
lar session  of  Congress  on  the  6th  of  December,  1897,  it  was  as  the 
commingling  of  many  streams  forming  one  mighty  flood  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Cuba  by  Spain, 
or  an  open  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  as  the  alternative. 
The  President  addressed  to  Congress  a  thoughtful,  firm,  but  temperate 
message.  Summarizing  the  historical  facts,  he  reminded  Congress  that 
our  relations  towards  Spain  and  Cuba  had  been  almost  a  continuous 
question  since  the  first  enfranchisement  of  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Spain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  1823,  and  that  the  possibility 
that  some  other  European  Power  might  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Spain's  hold  upon  Cuba  to  establish  a  foothold  on  that  island 
to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States,  had  called  forth  repeated  dec- 
larations that  this  country  would  permit  no  disturbance  of  Cuba's  con- 
nection with  Spain,  unless  in  the  direction  of  independence,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  island  by  the  United  States  through  purchase. 

While  maintaining  in  his  communications  to  Congress  the  reticence 
which  must  accompany  uncompleted  negotiations,  and  withholding  any 
statement  of  precise  propositions,  so  as  to  avoid  embarrassment  to  the 
Government  of  Spain,  he  stated  that  our  new  Minister  to  that  country 
(General  Stewart  L.  Woodford)  had  been  instructed  to  inquire  seriously 
whether  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  Spain,  of  her  own  volition,  moved 
by  her  own  interests,  to  make  proposals  of  settlement  honorable  to 
herself  and  just  to  her  Cuban  colony;  and  also  instructed  to  intimate, 
in  plainest  terms,  that  the  United  States,  as  a  neighboring  country, 
with  large  interests,  both  commercial  and  humane,  in  Cuba,  could  not 
be  required  to  wait  much  longer  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order 
in  that  island.  The  President  still  counselled  a  last  appeal  to  peaceful 
negotiation.  Forcible  annexation  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States,  he 
said,  would  be  an  act  of  criminal  aggression.  Recognition  of  the  bel- 
ligerency or  of  the  independence  of  the  Cuban  Republic  he  also  put 
aside,  for  the  reason  that  the  essential  qualifications  of  sovereignty 
required  by  international  law  had  not,  in  his  judgment,  been  yet  at- 
tained. Denouncing  General  Weyler's  concentration  order  as  an  act, 
not  of  civilized  warfare,  but  of  extermination,  he  gave  full  faith  to  the 


declarations  of  the  new  Spanish  Government  of  Premier  Sagasta,  which 
had  succeeded  that  of  Premier  Canovas,  under  whom  this  cruel  policy 
originated,  that  it  would  be  reversed,  and  that  a  broad  and  liberal 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  or  Autonomy  would  be  granted  to  Cuba.  These 
propositions  he  thought  were  in  the  line  of  a  better  understanding 
between  this  Government  and  that  of  Spain.  He  felt  that  it  was  hon- 
estly due  to  Spain  that  she  should  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  to  real- 
ize her  expectations  and  to  prove  the  asserted  efficacy  of  the  new 
order  of  things  to  which  she  stood  irrevocably  committed. 

At  the  same  time  he  added  these  pregnant  words: 

"Sure  of  the  right,  keeping  free  from  all  offence  ourselves,  actuated 
only  by  upright  and  patriotic  considerations,  moved  neither  by  pas- 
sion nor  selfishness,  the  Government  will  continue  its  watchful  care 
over  the  rights  and  property  of  American  citizens,  and  will  abate  none 
of  its  efforts  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  agencies  a  peace  which  shall 
be  honorable  and  enduring.  If  it  shall  hereafter  appear  to  be  a  duty 
imposed  by  our  obligations  to  ourselves,  to  civilization  and  humanity, 
to  intervene  with  force,  it  shall  be  without  fault  on  our  part  and  only 
because  the  necessity  for  such  action  shall  be  so  clear  as  to  command 
the  support  and  approval  of  the  civilized  world." 

This  declaration  was  afterward  abundantly  fulfilled.  On  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  February,  eleven  weeks  after  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  battleship  Maine,  while  on  a  friendly  visit 
to  the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  lying  at  a  mooring  especially  assigned 
to  her  by  the  Captain  of  the  port,  was  destroyed  by  a  submarine  mine, 
and  in  this  catastrophe  two  of  her  officers  and  264  of  her  crew  perished. 
The  horror  and  suspicion  which  this  occurrence  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  President  and  his  advisers  were  increased  by  the  fact 
that  Consul-General  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Havana  had  cabled,  suggesting 
delay  in  sending  the  Maine  to  that  city,  on  the  ground  that  the  Spanish 
authorities  professed  to  think  her  presence  had  some  ulterior  purpose, 
and  would  obstruct  autonomy  and  most  probably  produce  a  demonstra- 
tion. This  telegram  was  received  after  the  Maine  had  sailed  for  Havana. 
Those  who  saw  President  McKinley  the  night  this  fateful  news  was 
received  say  that  the  anguish  depicted  on  his  face  was  as  great  as 
that  which  Abraham  Lincoln  exhibited  when  he  visited  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg.  He  knew  then  that  all  his  efforts  to  avert  a  war,  of 
which  no  one  could  foretell  the  duration  or  extent,  had  been  unavail- 
ing. 

This  was  the  crucial  moment  in  the  President's  life;  a  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  the  Republic.  Then  the  sturdy  characteristics  of 
firmness  and  readiness  of  mind  derived  from  his  ancestry  were  dis- 
played. Mr.  McKinley,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
The  crest  of  "James  McKinlay  the  Trooper,"  head  of  the  Scotch  clan 
of  McKinlay,  from  whom  the  McKinleys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  de- 
scended, was  an  olive  branch  clasped  in  a  mailed  hand.  The  motto 
accompanying  this  emblem  implied  Moderation  and  Patience.  Its  lit- 
eral reading  was,  "Not  too  much."  In  transition  from  Scotland  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  the  "a"  of  the  name  was  changed  to  "e,"  and  under 


the  Scotch-Irish  name  of  "McKinley,"  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  came  to  America,  where,  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  his  great  grandfather,  David  McKinley,  a  gallant  private 
soldier  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was  born. 

These  old  heraldic  bearings  derived  new  significance  in  the  present 
crisis.  The  "olive  branch"  had  been  extended  for  eleven  months;  the 
"mailed  hand"  was  now  to  come  into  play.  Not  for  the  first  time  was 
William  McKinley,  the  soldier,  called  upon  to  take  heroic  assumption  of 
responsibility,  but  never  before  in  so  vast  a  theater  and  with  the 
world  for  a  spectator.  William  McKinley  was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1861-5.  He  entered  that  war  as  a  private  and  emerged  as  a 
Major.  He  participated  in  many  battles,  and  won  promotion  for  dis- 
tinguished services.  He  knew  what  war  meant,  and  had  shown  his 
capacity  in  positions  of  great  difficulty  and  responsibility. 

An  incident  recorded  of  him  in  that  struggle  illustrates  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  man,  and  the  qualities  which  were  now  to  be  brought 
into  operation  on  a  far  grander  scale.  The  story,  as  told  by  one  of  his 
biographers,    is    this:  — 

"At  the  battle  of  Opequan,  McKinley  (who,  like  his  ancestor  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  had  entered  the  war  as  a  private,  but  who  was 
now  a  Captain  and  Aide  on  General  Crook's  staff)  was  sent  with  an 
order  to  General  Isaac  H.  Duval  to  move  his  command  quickly  to  a 
position  on  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps;  but  Duval,  not  knowing  the 
topography  of  the  country,  asked  the  young  aide,  'By  what  route  shall 
I  move  my  command?'  Captain  McKinley  was  without  definite  orders 
or  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  having  a  general  idea  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  water  courses  and  location  of  the  troops,  replied,  'I  would 
move  up  this  creek.'  Duval  then  said,  T  shall  not  move  without  defi- 
nite orders.'  McKinley  knew  that  any  delay  was  hazardous,  and  so, 
acting  on  his  own  view  of  the  position  of  the  armies,  at  once  re- 
plied: 'This  is  a  case  of  great  emergency,  General,  and  so  I  order  you, 
by  command  of  General  Crook,  to  move  your  command  on  the  road  up 
this  ravine  to  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  army!'  The  movement 
proved  exactly  right,  and  Duval's  command  was  soon  in  positior)  to  do 
effective  work.  It  drove  the  enemy  in  confusion  from  their  works 
and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  day.  Still  it  is  not  hard  to  con- 
jecture what  would  have  been  the  young  aide's  fate  if  the  order  had 
been  a  mistake." 

The  admirable  equipoise  of  Mr.  McKinley's  character,  and  his 
readiness  to  meet  emergencies  whenever  they  occurred,  and  however 
unexpectedly  they  confronted  him,  have  been  manifested  on  many  occa- 
sions since  the  termination  of  this  great  epoch  in  American  history. 
Three  years  before  he  was  called  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Nation,  when  he  was  filling  a  similar  but  less  exalted 
position,  that  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  disturb- 
ances of  a  most  threatening  character  broke  out  among  the  coal  miners. 
Governor  McKinley  assumed  personal  direction  of  the  State  troops  sent 
to  suppress  rioting,  and  by  his  firmness  and  moderation  averted  what 
threatened  to  be  a  sanguinary  and  widespread  disturbance. 

His  twelve  years'  service  in  Congress,  his  experience  in  other  walks 
of  life,  in  all  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
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stances  with  credit  and  distinction,  marked  him  as  the  man  destined 
for  the  hour  when  the  storm  of  foreign  war  broke  over  the  United 
States. 

'On  the  day  after  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  battleship 
Maine,  the  President  was  visited  by  nearly  every  member  of  Congress, 
urging  immediate  warlike  action.  He  counselled  prudence  and  delay; 
he  asked  them  all  to  suspend  judgment  before  determining  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tragic  occurrence.  In  point  of  fact,  he  sustained 
the  wise  cable  message  sent  by  Captain  Sigsbee  of  the  Maine  in  an- 
nouncing the  disaster. 

President  McKinley  knew — none  better — that  the  country  was  not 
prepared  for  war.  We  had  an  army  of  but  27,500  men,  while  Spain  had 
sent  135,000  troops  to  Cuba  alone.  The  Spanish  Navy,  on  paper  at 
least,  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Very 
little  had  been  done  since  the  war  of  1861-5  in  the  way  of  fortifying 
our  sea  coast  or  providing  siege  guns  or  fixed  ammunition.  It  is  related 
that  at  this  juncture  a  distinguished  army  officer  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "If  we  should  go  to  war  with  Spain  to-morrow,  we  have  not 
enough  small  ammunition  for  a  continuous  battle  of  two  hours." 

Nevertheless  a  caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  confined  to 
no  one  political  party,  decided  almost  unanimously  on  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  Congress 
were  present  at  this  conference  to  indicate  that  the  strength  of  the 
war  party  in  both  Houses  was  sufficient  to  override  even  a  Presidential 
veto. 

The  President  had  asked  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
to  await  the  result  of  Spain's  new  policy  of  granting  autonomy  to 
Cuba  and  of  reversing  General  Weyler's  order  of  concentration.  The 
hopes  of  peace  which  these  propositions  held  out  failed  him  at  this 
critical  juncture.  Our  consuls  in  Cuba  reported  the  continuance  of  such 
sickening  scenes  of  starvation,  cruelty  and  death  in  the  camps  of  the 
reconcentrados  that  the  correspondence,  though  called  for  by  Congress, 
was  for  the  time  prudently  withheld  by  the  President  from  publication, 
lest  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  it  might  prove  a  spark  in 
the  powder  magazine,  already  dangerously  near  explosion.  These 
consuls  also  reported  that  autonomy  was  an  absolute  failure;  that  coer- 
cion and  bribery  had  been  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Cubans  of  character 
to  give  countenance  to  the  movement.  Sr.  Manuel  Rafael  Angulo,  sent 
to  Washington  as  a  delegate  from  the  so-called  Colonial  or  Autonomist 
Government  of  Cuba,  about  this  time  cabled  Governor-General  Blanco 
at  Havana,  through  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Washington,  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  offset  what  he  termed  "the  perfidious  machina- 
tions of  Lee  and  his  copartners,"  to  have  a  cable  message  sent  him 
giving  the  names  of  representative  native-born  Cubans  of  standing 
who  adhered  to  the  Autonomist  Government.  When  the  reply  was  re- 
ceived on  April  15th,  1898,  he  wrote  despairingly  to  Sr.  Jose  Maria 
Galvez,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  so-called  Colonial  Government 
at  Havana,  that  the  names  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  were  all 


"Peninsulares"  (that  is,  Spaniards),  not  Cubans;  that  he  had  seen  the 
President  of  the  "Chamber  of  Congress"  by  appointment,  and  had  also 
had  an  interview  with  the  Honorable  John  Addison  Porter,  Secretary 
to  the  President,  at  the  White  House,  who  had  made  it  apparent  that 
if  the  Autonomist  solution  was  to  be  well  received  in  the  United 
States  it  must  be  shown  to  be,  not  a  Spanish  proposition,  but  a  Cuban; 
also  that  it  must  be  shown  that  affairs  had  changed  in  Cuba,  not  in  ap- 
pearance only,  but  substantially. 

Autonomy  was  thus  admitted  to  be  a  subterfuge,  even  by  its  orig- 
inators, and  the  promised  reforms  a  failure. 

Amid  all  these  discouragements  the  President  remained  undis- 
mayed; his  courage  never  failed  him;  he  abated  none  of  his  high  pur- 
poses; and  Congress  showed  its  unlimited  confidence  in  him  by  an  act 
which  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Europe.  On  the  mere 
suggestion  of  the  Executive,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1898,  an  appropriation  of  fifty  million  dollars  was 
made  "for  the  national  defense  and  for  each  and  every  purpose  con- 
nected therewith,  to  be  expended  at  the  direction  of  the  President." 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Congress  subsequently  supplemented  this 
grant  by  authorization  to  negotiate  a  three  per  cent  loan  to  the  extent 
if  necessary  of  $400,000,000,  only  half  of  which  was  called  out,  and 
which  was  subscribed  by  the  people  in  sums  ranging  from  twenty  dol- 
lars upwards,  no  one  subscription  accepted  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the  President  so  to  utilize  the  fund 
created  by  the  special  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  as  to  place  the 
country  on  a  war  footing.  Agents  were  sent  abroad  to  purchase  all 
available  warships  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  brought  the  neu- 
trality laws  into  force.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  four 
swift  ocean  steamers  of  the  International  Navigation  Company  were 
chartered  and  fitted  out  as  cruisers  and  scouts,  and  other  vessels  were 
bought  for  colliers  and  transports.  At  home  every  arsenal  and  navy 
yard,  and  all  private  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war,  were  put  to  work  at  their  full  capacity,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

On  the  11th  of  April  the  President  addressed  a  message  to  Congress, 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  final  efforts  he  had  made  through  diplomatic 
channels,  by  means  of  Minister  Woodford  at  Madrid,  to  bring  about  an 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  the  reply  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  which  remitted  the  question  of  the  settlement  of 
terms  of  peace  with  the  Cuban  insurgents  to  the  so-called  Insular  Con- 
gress of  the  pretended  Autonomist  Government  of  Cuba.  "With  this 
last  overture,"  he  said,  "in  the  direction  of  immediate  peace,  and  its 
disappointing  reception  by  Spain,  the  Executive  is  brought  to  the  end  of 
his  effort." 

The  President  referred  to  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  as  a  tragic 
horror,  increasing  the  elements  of  danger  and  disorder,  and  asked  that 
Congress  authorize  and  empower  the  President  to  take  measures  to 
secure  a  full  and  final  termination  of  hostilities  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in  the  island  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  government,  capable  of  maintaining  order 
and  observing  its  international  obligations,  insuring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity and  the  security  of  its  citizens  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  use 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  purposes. 

On  the  same  day  he  sent  to  Congress  the  delayed  Consular  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  reconcentrados 
of  Cuba. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  after  nine  days'  debate  and  conference,  Con- 
gress passed  a  joint  resolution  calling  upon  Spain  to  withdraw  its  land 
and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and  directing  the  Presi- 


dent  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  call  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  to  such  extent  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  this  reso- 
lution into  effect.     This  was  in  effect  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  before  he  could  present  this 
ultimatum  to  the  Spanish  Government,  Minister  Woodford  received  his 
passports  and  immediately  afterwards  Minister  Polo  y  Barnabe  with- 
drew from  Washington.  On  the  22nd  of  April  the  blockade  of  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba  was  proclaimed  by  President  McKinley,  and  on  the  25th 
of  April  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  follow  in  detail  the  events 
of  that  brief  and  glorious  struggle,  but  only  to  indicate  some  of  the 
prominent  incidents  of  the  President's  personal  participation  therein. 
Every  movement,  great  or  small,  received  the  benefit  of  his  personal 
consideration,  and  of  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  the  War  of  1861- 
'65,  the  animosities  arising  from  which  his  efforts  have  done  so  much  to 
obliterate.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  a  man  occupied  the  Executive  chair  who  was 
by  birth  and  training  so  well  equipped  to  perform  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  as  was  William  McKinley.  In  the  prime  of  life,  55  years  of 
age,  his  mental  and  physical  vigor  sustained  by  a  life  of  conspicuous 
rectitude  and  his  administrative  powers  enforced  by  years  of  trying 
experience,  he  entered  the  arena  with  every  qualification  to  command 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  to  insure  also  the  respect  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  Nations.  In  the  selection  of  the  general  officers  to 
command  the  volunteer  forces  he  ignored  sectional  lines,  calling  to  his 
aid  distinguished  army  officers  who  had  worn  the  gray  to  co-operate 
with  those  who  had  worn  the  blue,  thus  presenting  to  the  world  the  im- 
posing spectacle  of  a  united  nation  of  eighty  millions  of  people — a 

"Tower  of  strength, 

"Which    stood    four-square   to    all    the    winds    that   blew." 

When  200,000  volunteers  responded  promptly  to  the  President's  call, 
he  said:  "I  feel  that  the  American  people  have  committed  these  boys 
to  my  hands,"  and  he  watched  over  the  minutest  details  of  their  equip- 
ment, encampment,  sustenance,  hospital  accommodation  and  trans- 
portation, not  contenting  himself  with  the  reports  of  his  capable  chiefs 
of  department,  but  going  directly  to  the  Bureau  officials  who  had  the 
actual  work  in  charge.  The  President  spent  hours  every  day  following 
the  movements  of  the  campaign  with  pin  points  on  the  maps  in  the  war 
room  of  the  White  House,  studying  out  every  possible  condition  and 
contingency.  He  knew  neither  rest  nor  recreation  from  the  hour  when 
hostilities  commenced  until  the  protocol  of  peace  was  signed.  Like  Lin- 
coln, he  never  slept  when  there  was  duty  to  perform. 

The  Cabinet  met  frequently,  sometimes  twice  a  day.  It  was  by  the 
President's  personal  direction  that  Secretary  Long  issued  the  famous 
order  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  proceed  to  the  Bay  of  Manila,  capture  or 
destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  take  possession  of  the  harbor  and  city. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  President  announced  to  the  Cabinet  his  deter- 
mination to  strike  this  decisive  blow  at  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  East, 
the  audacity  and  gravity  of  the  proposition  produced  a  silence  which 
could  be  felt,  and  which  was  not  broken  for  several  minutes.  The 
President  carried  his  point,  and  the  result  is  known  of  all  men. 

When  the  land  attack  on  Santiago  was  determined  upon,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  how  many  siege  guns  were  ready  to  be  taken  to  Santiago, 
and  the  reply  was  that  fifteen  or  twenty  were  at  command.  The  Presi- 
dent contended  that  not  less  than  eighty  were  necessary,  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  eighty  were  not  sent.  Thus  he  looked  after  the  details 
of  preparations  for  battle. 


Direct  telegraphic  communication  was  established  between  Playa 
del  Bste  the  Cuban  cable  terminus  on  the  Santiago  coast,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Offices  at  the  White  House  in  Washington,  and  was  maintained 
during  and  after  the  battles  of  San  Juan  and  El  Caney.  General  Shat- 
ter's camp  was  near  Sevilla.  within  easy  communicating  distance  of 
Playa  del  Este.  The  interchange  of  cable  messages  was  rapid,  and  on 
the  part  of  our  Commanding  General  indicated  a  desire  to  retreat  or  to 
ask  for  a  parley  with  the  Spanish  Commander. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  General  Shatter  cabled  that  he  had  the  city  of 
Santiago  well  invested  on  the  north  and  east,  but,  as  he  added 
significantly — "with  a  very  thin  line."  He  said  that  as  he  approached 
the  city  he  found  the  defences  so  strong  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  by  storm  with  his  present  forces,  adding:  "I  am  now  seriously 
considering  withdrawing  about  five  miles  and  taking  up  a  new  position 
on  the  high  ground  between  the  San  Juan  River  and  Siboney,  with  our 
left  at  Santiago,  so  as  to  get  our  supplies  to  a  large  extent  by  means 
of  the  railroad,  which  we  can  use,  having  engines  and  cars  at  Siboney. 
Our  losses  up  to  date  will  aggregate  a  thousand."  Then  he  spoke  of 
his  own  health  and  that  of  his  generals,  and  of  his  efforts  to  get  Ad- 
miral Sampson  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Of  himself  he  said: 
"I  have  been  unable  to  be  out  during  the  heat  of  the  day  for  four  days, 
but  am  retaining  the  command.  General  Wheeler  is  seriously  ill,  and 
will  probably  have  to  go  to  the  rear  to-day.  General  Young  also  very 
ill,  confined  to  his  bed;  General  Hawkins  slightly  wounded  in  foot  dur- 
ingj^ortie  enemy  made  last  night." 

Other  dispatches  followed,  and  one  in  particular  was  spoken  of  in 
the  press  dispatches  some  days  after  its  receipt,  as  follows: 

"There  was  some  talk  in  the  Cabinet  to-day  about  the  telegram 
General  Shatter  sent  on  Sunday  morning,  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
have  to  have  reinforcements  before  he  could  proceed.  Just  what  was 
said  is  not  known.  It  is  learned  that  the  telegram  contained  sugges- 
tions which  were  stricken  out.  It  is  claimed  that  if  these  statements 
had  been  made  public  the  country  would  have  been  greatly  worried  on 
Sunday." 

The  public  did  not  then  know,  nor  till  some  time  afterwards,  how 
firm  was  the  grasp  which  the  President  kept  on  the  progress  of  events. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1898,  he  directed  this  dispatch  to  be  sent: 

"Washington,  July  15,  1898,  9:20  p.  m. 
"Major-General  Shatter,  Playa  del  Este: 

"The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  are  becoming  impatient  with 
parley.  Any  arrangement  that  allows  the  enemy  to  take  their  arms 
had  as  well  be  abandoned  once  for  all,  as  it  will  not  be  approved.  The 
way  to  surrender  is  to  surrender,  and  this  should  be  fully  impressed 
on  General  Toral." 

Once  more  the  result  justified  the  President's  judgment.  Santiago 
was  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  force  nearly  double  that  of  the  investing 
army. 

In  every  movement  of  the  war,  as  well  as  In  the  peace  negotiations 
that  followed,  the  President's  firm  hand  was  felt,  and  the  country  has 
surely  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  humane  and  Christian  policy  by 
which  he  sought  to  avoid  a  war;  the  prudent  and  patriotic  foresight 
with  which,  when  war  became  inevitable,  he  postponed  its  outbreak 
until  the  country  was  ready  for  it;  and  the  marvelous  skill,  courage  and 
judgment  with  which  he  so  directed  affairs,  aided  by  the  invincible 
valor  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers,  as  to  bring  about  an  early,  honorable 
and  glorious  peace. 
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William  McKinley 

A  Typical    American   of  Wide  Experience 
Who  Has  Become  a 
Masterful.  President 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  August  26,  1900.] 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  derives  its  influence  from  the 
suffrages  of  80,000,000  of  free  people.  Its  occupants  are  elected  for  a 
short  term,  and  in  cases  where  important  national  policies  are  under- 
taken by  an  administration,  the  time  is  too  limited  for  the  full  test  of 
their  wisdom  and  the  complete  recognition  of  their  value  desired  by 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  ^interests  of  the  country.  But,  in  even  so 
short  a  time  as  four  years,  there  may  be  crowded. the  solution  of  prob- 
lems so  momentous  as  not  only  to  call  for  the  critical  judgment  and  dis- 
passionate estimate  of  our  citizens,  but  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  administration  of  William  McKinley  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  life  of  the  republic. 

Taking  office  in  a  time  of  general  industrial  depression,  with  the 
vexed  questions  of  finance  and  tariff  still  under  discussion  and  pressing 
for  settlement,  his  assumption  of  his  new  duties  was  cause  for  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican 
party  and  for  the  most  sincere  congratulations  and  enthusiastic  hopeful- 
ness from  his  political  associates  and  from  those  who,  casting  aside 
party  ties,  had  supported  the  candidate  standing  for  sound  money  and  a 
protective  tariff. 

Men  often  become  great  by  embracing  an  opportunity  presented  for 
accomplishing  beneficent  results  for  a  people.  Opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility will  draw  out  the  best  that  is  in  a  man  if  his  character  and 
preparation  are  of  the  right  kind.  Our  great  men  have  come  from  the 
people,  and  have  been  equal  to  great  emergencies. 

American  history  is  full  of  such  examples.  The  highest  places  in 
the  republic  have  been  sought  and  won  by  those  whose  beginnings  were 
the  lowliest,  and  in  times  of  national  emergency  the  people  have,  with 
unerring  judgment,  made  wise  selections  of  their  public  servants. 

Following  the  Civil  War  came  the  days  of  reconstruction.  Trouble- 
some questions  which  are  yet  with  us  were  then  the  cause  of  bitterness 
and  discontent,  but  for  several  administrations  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  largely  those  of  domestic 
affairs  and  did  not  call  for  wide  acquaintance  with  international  condi- 
tions, nor  did  they  enlarge  the  field  of  statesmanship,  as  in  the  time  of 
President  Cleveland  and  his  successor. 

International  questions,  like  the  adjustment  of  Samoan  affairs,  and 
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how  and  then  insistence  upon  redress  for  an  American  citizen  mal- 
treated or  injured  in  his  property  rights,  called  for  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  routine  of  international  intercourse. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Mr.Cleveland's  second  administration,  how- 
ever, the  threatening  conditions  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  gave  intimation 
that  the  country  would  have  to  meet,  at  no  distant  date,  questions  de- 
signed to  bring  it  into  the  arena  of  world  politics,  and  requiring  the 
attention  of  its  ablest  statesmen.  The  United  States  has  been,  since 
its  foundation,  a  liberty-loving  nation.  It  was  knit  together  more 
firmly  as  such  by  the  great  fraternal  struggle  of  the  '60s,  and  when 
the  terrible  four  years'  experience  had  passed,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
emerged  brighter  and  steadier,  to  become  more  and  more  the  spirit  of 
the  nation. 

It  was  not  of  our  seeking  that  through  abhorrence  of  conditions  in 
Cuba  we  entered  upon  the  conflict  with  Spain.  During  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  he  properly  exerted  every  honorable 
resource  to  prevent  war.  His  able  Secretary  of  State  seconded  him  in 
this  patriotic  American  policy.  But  the  events,  crowding  one  another 
rapidly,  bade  fair,  time  and  time  again,  to  sweep  aside  the  conservatism 
with  which  the  question  was  handled. 

This  condition  of  great  unrest  and  danger  confronted  William  Mc- 
Kinley  when  he  assumed  the  Presidency  on  March  4,  1897. 

From  the  day  he  entered  the  White  House  he  saw  that  it  would 
take  all  the  resources  of  the  government  to  prevent  war  with  Spain, 
and  while  he  employed  every  resort  of  diplomacy  and  was  frequently 
encouraged  to  hope  that  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  would  be 
found,  the  increasing  difficulties  experienced  by  Spain  in  Cuba  brought 
the  crisis  constantly  nearer. 

Public  clamor  breaks  out  unthinkingly  at  such  times.  It  is  riot  that 
the  people  are  at  heart  unreasonable,  for  they  are  not.  But  they  are 
generous  in  their  sympathies,  they  are  touched  to  the  quick  by  needless 
suffering,  by  cruel  oppression,  by  pillage,  outrage  and  murder,  and  with 
the  contrast  between  their  own  happy  conditions  and  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  their  near  neighbors  constantly  before  them,  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  cry  grew  louder  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the  warfare 
in  Cuba  and  that  the  simple  justice  which  the  people  of  that  island 
sought  from  their  mother  country  must  be  speedily  accorded  to  them, 
or  that  to  them  must  be  given  in  some  form  the  freedom  for  which  in 
the  past  they  had  so  frequently  fought  and  bled.  A  weak  man  in  such 
a  crisis  would  have  been  bewildered. 

Domestic  matters  of  grave  moment  pressed  upon  every  hand.  There 
were  unsettled  the  questions  of  tariff  and  finance,  and  scores  of  other 
subjects  of  internal  policy  required  immediate  attention,  not  only  in 
justice  to  those  whose  suffrages  had  placed  the  administration  in  power, 
but  for  its  own  good  name,  that  at  the  end  of  its  term  of  office  it  might 
give  a  worthy  account  of  its  stewardship.  A  weak  man  would  have  ac- 
cepted peace  at  any  price,  or  prompt  war  at  the  behest  of  a  clamoring 
public. 
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It  is  well  not  to  forget  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time. 
The  press  teemed  with  bitter  denunciation  of  the  Spanish  tyranny  in 
Cuba;  the  demand  for  instant  recognition  of  independence  or  for  inter- 
vention was  emphatic;  the  halls  of  Congress  rang  with  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  partisan  feeling,  and  then,  when  all  this  was  at  its  height, 
came  the  terrible  calamity  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  A  weak  man 
would  have  taken  the  easy  alternative  and  yielded  with  much  show  of 
reason  to  the  almost  universal  cry  for  vengeance. 

No  greater  test  has  come  to  any  public  man  in  the  history  of  this 
country  than  to  the  President  during  those  days.  Through  it  all  the 
man  in  the  White  House  kept  his  head.  He  comes  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage;  good  stock.  The  women  of  that  stock  are  model  house- 
wives, thrifty,  helpful  in  communities.  The  men  are  steady,  self- 
reliant,  God-fearing,  peace-loving;  they  think  for  themselves;  when 
they  are  assailed  they  take  a  firmer  grip  on  things.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  and  had  been  before  the  people  for  a  gen- 
eration in  the  various  walks  of  public  employment  where  men  come  to 
know  and  to  be  known  by  one  another.  His  career  had  been  constantly 
upward.  He  had  broadened  in  intellect  and  sympathies  with  each  year 
of  service. 

Affectionate  and  tender  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  as  he  was, 
some  unconsciously  had  lost  sight  of  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  strain  in 
his  character.  With  the  record  of  his  administration  as  President  be'- 
fore  them,  his  friends  now  realize  what  these  years  were  doing  for  him. 
They  look  back  now  upon  his  services  as  Representative  in  Congress 
and  as  Governor  of  his  native  state,  and  recall  the  traits  which  only 
needed  wider  fields  for  their  development.  They  recall  how,  frequently 
when  before  the  people  for  their  suffrages,  he  surprised  his  supporters 
and  confounded  his  enemies  by  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his 
dealings  with  vexed  questions. 

Time  and  again  they  had  heard  him  insist  that  a  course  mapped 
out  for  him  must  be  right  rather  than  expedient.  He  saw  fourteen 
years  of  service  in  that  school  of  statesmanship,  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  and  never  deserted  the  standard  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  which  he  became  the  exponent  and  defender.  So  it  was  that  his 
friends  of  these  years  watched  with  eager  and  hopeful  interest  his  dis- 
charge of  the  great  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

William  McKinley  is  a  typical  American  citizen.  He  stands  for 
what  is  best  in  American  life  and  character.  He  is  without  ostentation, 
simple  in  his  tastes,  deliberate  in  his  speech,  conservative  in  judgment, 
spotlessly  pure  in  his  private  life,  devoted  to  his  home  and  his  friends. 
There  has  been  no  stain  upon  his  integrity  during  all  the  years  that 
he  has  been  under  the  searching  light  of  public  scrutiny. 

His  devotion  to  his  wife  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
things  in  the  lives  of  our  public  men.  He  wears  well.  There  is  nothing 
erratic  about  him.  He  does  not  pose.  He  believes  in  harmony.  He  is 
a  fighter,  but  not  a  vindictive  one.  He  fights  with  sense.  If  he  has  an 
object  to  accomplish,  he  will  accomplish  it  even  though  he  may  have  to 
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sacrifice  the  small  distinction  of  winning  a  personal  victory.  He  keeps 
faith.  He  fulfills  his  promises.  He  believes  in  party  obligation.  He 
wants  a  united  party.  He  believes  that  such  a  party  can  best  serve  the 
great  interests  committed  to  its  charge.  He  knows  that  we  can  oft- 
times  but  approximate  to  our  ideals  and  that  it  then  becomes  our  duty 
to  secure  the  best  results  obtainable. 

The  Republican  party  under  the  leadership  of  William  McKinley  is 
more  harmonious,  more  forceful,  more  dominant  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  In  his  state  and  nation  he  has  a  united  party.  Could  this  have 
been  the  work  of  a  weak  man,  as  some  of  his  opponents  would  have  us 
believe?    Is  this  the  record  of  uncertainty? 

There  were  times  during  the  Spanish-American  war  when  William 
McKinley  was  a  force  of  strength  and  power  that  brushed  aside 
jealousies  and  littlenesses,  that  hurried  forward  great  movements,  that 
blocked  the  way  of  schemers  and  swept  all  before  him. 

He  dominates  his  administration,  but,  whether  by  force  or  gentle 
persuasiveness,  he  is  the  strong  man  at  the  helm.  His  methods  are 
direct.  He  has  had  able  men  about  him  at  his  Cabinet  table;  men  of 
keen  minds,  of  independent  thought,  but  who  has  heard  of  dissensions 
in  the  Cabinet?  There  are  none.  He  is  the  guiding  spirit,  the  controll- 
ing mind  among  those  picked  men  of  affairs.  With  them  he  is  the 
friend  and  counselor,  but  when  the  decision  comes,  when  the  govern- 
ment is  to  act,  when  the  Republic  speaks,  he  is  President.  He  is  a 
many-sided  man,  not  restricted  in  his  equipment.  In  the  varied  fields 
of  administrative  duty  he  has  been  called  upon,  during  his  three  and  a 
half  years  in  the  White  House,  to  assume  the  direction  of  matters  in 
many  branches  of  the  government.  In  these  he  has  shown  a  familiarity 
with  the  great  affairs  of  government  which  has  astonished  those  who 
have  known  it. 

Many  of  the  state  papers  emanating  from  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  that  have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  administration 
were  inspired  by  him  or  were  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  His  mastery 
of  diplomacy  has  been  the  wonder  of  diplomats,  but  the  secret  of  it  has 
been  his  Americanism,  his  plainness  of  speech,  combined  with  a  certain 
Yankee  shrewdness  in  the  presentation  of  a  subject  or  in  the  discovery 
of  the  weak  points  in  an  adversary's  contentions.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  of  our  Army  and  Navy  he  has  been  the  real  commander-in- 
chief. 

When  the  history  of  his  time  is  written  his  masterful  hand  will  be 
seen  at  every  turn.  He  took  nothing  for  granted,  but  the  patriotism 
and  integrity  of  the  American  people.  He  is  methodical  in  his  habits, 
he  is  systematic.  He  accomplished  much  because  of  an  orderly  disposi- 
tion of  his  time. 

When  in  the  White  House  he  arises  at  8,  breakfasts  at  8:30;  from 
9  to  9:45  reads  the  papers,  and  at  10  o'clock  he  is  in  his  office  ready  for 
business.  From  10  to  1:30  he  receives  the  various  public  officials.  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  various  departments 
and  the  public.    At  1:30  he  has  lunch. 

From  2  to  2:30  he  spends  with  Mrs.  McKinley,  either  driving  with 
her,  or  on  inclement  days  reading  to  her.  During  the  warm  weather  he 
defers  the  drive  until  late  in  the  day.  At  2:30  he  is  back  in  the  office 
again  and  remains  there  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  rarely  leaving  it  be- 
fore 5  o'clock.  If  sufficient  time  is  left  before  dinner  he  takes  a  short 
nap.    Rising  refreshed  he  is  ready  for  dinner  at  7  o'clock. 

After  dinner  the  evening  is  spent  in  company  with  Mrs.  McKinley 
and  friends  who  call.  Appointments  are  not  made  for  official  calls  in 
the  evening,  except  in  special  cases.  At  10  o'clock  the  President  is  in  his 
office  again  and  remains  there  with  his  secretary  until  the  accumulation 
of  the  day  is  disposed  of. 
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These  hours  at  night  are  the  only  uninterrupted  ones  during  the 
twenty-four  that  the  President  has  for  the  consideration  of  the  mass  of 
detail  that  must  he  daily  brought  to  his  notice;  even  these  are  con- 
stantly encroached  upon  in  times  of  stress  and  emergency.  During  the 
eventful  days  of  the  Spanish  war  the  President  remained  in  his  office 
many  hours  of  the  night  and  was  not  infrequently  working  there  with 
his  secretary  long  past  midnight. 

He  is  a  plain  liver.  He  smokes  moderately,  does  not  use  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  He  is  clean  of  speech  as  he  is  of  character.  He  has  been 
a  model  husband,  a  devoted  son  and  brother,  and  in  all  the  walks  of 
life  has  so  carried  himself  as  to  leave  the  impress  of  a  noble  character. 
He  is  strong  mentally  and  physically.  He  has  no  physical  weakness. 
He  walks  with  a  decided  and  energetic  step.  While  his  face  has  a  cer- 
tain pallor  under  excitement,  it  has  habitually  the  fine  glow  of  a  man  in 
rugged  health. 

The  President  is  frequently  seen  upon  the  streets  of  Washington. 
He  is  not  hedged  about  by  the  usual  pride  and  circumstance  of  rulers. 
He  is  the  most  reasonable  of  men,  the  most  accommodating.  No  citizen 
is  too  lowly,  no  cause  too  poor  to  enlist  his  sympathy,  but  with  all  this 
he  is  a  business  man.  He  knows  the  value  of  time.  He  cannot  accom- 
plish the  work  for  which  he  has  been  chosen  if  he  fails  to  husband  his 
resources,  and  so  it  is  that  he  gets  out  of  every  man  associated  with  him 
the  best  and  most  that  is  in  him.  He  does  nothing  himself  that  others 
should  do  for  him. 

His  Cabinet  officers  were  appointed  for  a  purpose — to  administer 
the  affairs  of  their  great  departments.  He  requires  of  them  a  strict 
account  of  stewardship.  He  does  not  interfere  with  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  onerous  duties.  He  calls  them  into  consultation.  He 
requires  a  showing  of  their  books.  He  draws  upon  them  for  a  strength- 
ening of  administrative  policies.  He  relies  upon  them  for  material  and 
support.    His  office  is  a  model  in  the  dispatch  of  public  business. 

A  keen  judge  of  men.  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  efficient 
helpers.  From  an  ordinary  government  establishment,  with  very 
indifferent  methods,  the  Executive  Mansion  has  become  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  helpful  of  public  offices.  A  position  in  the  offiece  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  a  post  of  signal  honor,  highly 
prized  among  the  thousands  of  such  places  in  the  Federal  service. 

President  McKinley  believes  in  true  civil  service  reform.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  administration,  when  his  attention  was  repeatedly 
called  to  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  the  then  existing  civil  service 
regulations,  he  ordered  the  collection  of  data  which  would  acquaint 
him  with  what  was  needed  to  better  those  conditions.  And  when  it  was 
gathered  together,  and  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
changes,  he  promulgated  the  amendments  to  the  civil  seryice  rules, 
which  have  already  demonstrated  their  value  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  potent  influences  in  the  strengthening  of  the  merit  system. 

His  administration  has  not  been  one  of  bluster.  There  has  been 
no  blare  of  trumpets  or  resorts  to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road indebtedness,  when  a  vast  sum  was  realized  and  the  debt  can- 
celed without  a  ripple  in  the  financial  world,  with  a  saving  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  many  millions  of  dollars.  For  years  this  indebtedness  had 
taxed  the  skill  of  our  ablest  financiers,  and  was  one  of  the  things  handed 
down  from  administration  to  administration. 

Hawaii  has  been  annexed.  From  danger  of  embarrassment  in 
Samoa  we  have  emerged  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  of  that 
group  of  islands.  A  government  has  been  provided  for  Alaska.  A 
practical  tariff  law  and  an  equally  practical  financial  law  are  on  the 
statute  books.     Any  one  of  these  measures  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
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record  of  an  administration.     Great  results  for  liberty  and  humanity 
have  been  achieved  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

Militarism  and  imperialism  are  terms  glibly  spoken  these  days  by 
the  unthinking,  and,  high  sounding  as  they  are,  may  appeal  for  the  time 
to  partisan  expediency.  They  are  the  symbol  of  fine  theories,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exists  in  America.  Nor  can  the  unbiased 
citizen,  after  a  thoughtful  study  and  investigation,  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  they  are  but  words— campaign  necessities— for 
those  who  must  find  a  catch  phrase  or  a  platform. 

These  are  the  days  of  fact  against  fancy;  of  things  done  against 
things  promised;  of  practice  against  theory;  of  sense  against  sound; 
of  men  of  action  against  men  of  straw;  of  flesh  and  blood  against 
bugaboos.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  this  thing  called  imperialism? 
Is  the  President  attended  with  pomp  and  ceremony  as  he  goes  from 
place  to  place?  Has  he  surrounded  himself  with  courtiers  and  re- 
tainers? Is  there  a  word  or  a  line  in  any  of  his  state  papers  cham- 
pioning absolutism  or  a  ruthless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  people? 
He  has  served  while  others  have  scoffed.  He  has  fulfilled  the  ob- 
ligations of  his  oath  while  others  have  vilified,  have  encouraged  treason 
and  cast  their  lot  with  the  murderers  of  our  soldiers.  Devotion  to  the 
constitution  is  not  well  expressed  by  giving  succor  to  the  enemies  of  the 
government. 

No  man  in  the  Presidential  office  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  his 
conduct  of  the  people's  business;  no  man  in  that  exalted  office  ever  had 
a  nicer  sense  of  its  proprieties. 

No  man  was  ever  nearer  the  hearts  of  the  common  people  than  Will- 
iam McKinley. 

American  diplomacy  in  China  has  had  in  it  no  element  of  either 
militarism  or  imperialism,  but  it  stands  to-day  as  an  example  to  the 
world  of  what  plain  speech  and  direct  methods  can  accomplish  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  It  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  adminis- 
tration's achievements.  It  appeals  to  all  classes  as  a  substantial  ad- 
vance of  the  republic  in  the  pathway  of  progress  and  civilization. 

From  the  hour  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  America  has 
taken  her  proper  place  among  the  nations.  To-day  she  stands  at  the 
front,  with  no  entangling  alliances.  With  the  destiny  of  the  en- 
franchised in  her  keeping  she  undertakes  the  heavy  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  come  with  growth  and  advancement. 

Ever  alive  to  her  material  interests,  she  has  yet  kept  steadily  be- 
fore her,  clear  as  the  pole-star,  the  guiding  principle  of  duty,  and  no 
amount  of  partisan  rancor,  no  sort  of  cheap  political  argument,  no  din 
of  sophistry  and  assurance,  no  weakling  reserve  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  enlightened  progress  and  commercial  supremacy. 

And  because  he  has  at  heart  the  republic's  best  interests  and  with 
an  eye  single  to  her  future  greatness  bent  the  energy  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  their  achievement,  while  preserving  the  old  ties  and  the  old 
sentiments,  abating  nothing  of  devotion  and  adherence  to  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  all  the  other  great  bulwarks  of 
our  national  safety— because  of  this  record  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
century,  will  William  McKinley's  name  go  into  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try as  one  of  her  greatest  and  best  belored  citizens. 
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